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Annie Proulx will receive honorary doctorate 


P ulitzer-Prize-winning author 
and Sir George Williams gradu- 
ate Annie Proulx will be among the 
distinguished people to receive an 
honorary doctorate at this year’s 
spring convocation ceremonies. The 
recipients include former NDP 
leader Ed Broadbent, businessmen 
Peter Munk, Charles-Albert Pois- 
sant and Charles Sirois, journalism 
scholar James W. Carey and 
Concordia builder Robert Wall. See 
page 5. 

Proulx, the author of The Ship- 
ping News, a much-loved novel set 
in Newfoundland, was born in 
1935 in Norwich, Connecticut, 
the oldest of five girls. Her 
father’s work in the textile trade 
kept the family on the move 
through much of her early life. 
She attended Colby College in 
Maine in the 1950s, and when she 
moved to Vermont in the early 
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1960s, she enrolled at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and graduated 
with a Bachelor of Arts in history 
in 1969. 

Proulx came to Montreal to do 
graduate studies at Sir George 
Williams University, and earned 
her Master’s degree in history in 
1973 under the supervision of 
Martin Singer, now Dean of Arts 
and Science. 

When she returned to Ver- 
mont, she worked as a freelance 
journalist and wrote several “how- 
to” books. While she raised three 
sons, she also managed to set 
aside some time for fiction writ- 
ing, much of which found its way 
into Heart Songs and Other Stories. 

Since the late 1980s, her writing 
career has blossomed. Her 1992 
novel, Postcards, won the 
PEN/Faulkner Award for Fiction, 
while The Shipping News, pub- 


lished a year later, received the 
U.S. National Book Award and 
the Pulitzer Prize for fiction. Accor- 
dion Crimes followed in 1996. Her 
most recent book, Close Range, fea- 
tures stories about Wyoming, 
which she now calls home. 

When a reporter for Publisher's 
Weekly asked her why she settled 
in Wyoming, she replied, “There 
is room to walk. There’s some- 
thing about being able to shoot 
your eyes very far ahead. In north- 
ern New England, the trees got in 
the way.” Perhaps this sums up 
her writing style as well. She tells 
sweeping stories; rich in scope and 
emotion, which she says were bot- 
tled up inside her, waiting to get 
out. 

Her short stories have been pub- 
lished in The New Yorker, The 
Atlantic Monthly, Harper's and GQ. 
They have also been selected for 


Cuban equipment to 


BY TIM HORNYAK 


C uba may be better known for 
its cigars than its medical tech- 
nology, but the communist state may 
provide some high-tech equipment 
for a local research project on 
patients recovering from coma. 
Following a recent trip to Cuba by 
a delegation of Concordia faculty led 
by Rector Frederick Lowy, Depart- 
ment of Psychology Professor 
Jacinthe Baribeau said the medical 
technology at the Cuban Neuro- 
science Center is impressive. 
Baribeau, the lead investigator of 
a new three-year clinical study mea- 
suring brain waves in comatose and 
recovering coma patients, was faced 
with a 10-per-cent shortfall in a 
$200,000 grant awarded to her team 
last year by Canada’s Medical 


a Sak 


Research Council. Cuban neurosci- 
entists approached her with grant 
interest, so she decided to shop 
around for an averaging and signal- 
to-noise extraction machine in 
Cuba. 

“They have the engineering, and 
they have the neuroscience expertise 
to build these machines,” said 
Baribeau, who is Director of 
Concordia’s Laboratory of Human 
Neurophysiology and Neuropsychol- 
ogy. “Our grant allows us to buy 
separate units for the research, but 
not the one smaller, more compact 
system with the U.S. dollars required. 

“Cuba can afford to make these 
machines more cheaply, probably 
because of labour costs, and because 
they have expertise that has been a 
priority in their country for many 
years.” 





The O. Henry Stories and 
The Best American Stories 
of the Century, and have 
won the National Mag- 
azine Award for fiction. 

She has received the 
Garden Writers of 
America Award, a Ver- 
mont Council on the 
Arts Fellowship, a 
National Endowment 
for the Arts Grant, a 
Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship, the National Book 
Award for Fiction, the 
Irish Times Interna- 
tional Fiction Prize, the 
PEN/Faulkner Award 
and the Pulitzer Prize 
for fiction. She was also 
awarded an honorary 
doctorate of Humane 
Letters by the Universi- 
ty of Maine in 1994. 
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Pending a successful import of the 
machine and delays for certification 
by the Canadian Standards Associa- 
tion, Baribeau and her team of 
researchers would add the Cuban 
equipment to her set-up to analyze 
the brain’s averaged “evoked poten- 
tials” (EPs) in about 50 coma 
patients at Charles Lemoyne Hospi- 
tal on the South Shore. 

In addition to transmitting infor- 
mation via genetic and biochemical 
means, the brain’s neurons also com- 
municate through electricity, and 
brain waves describe the flow of elec- 
tric current between different parts 
of the brain. EPs are measurements 
of brain-wave amplitude, frequency 
and timing. 

Specific areas of the brain emit 
characteristic signals according to 
specific tasks, such as recognizing 
one’s name. Hooking patients up to 
a series of electrodes similar to those 
used in an electroencephalogram 
(EEG) enables scientists such as 
Baribeau to measure the response of 
brain cells to various stimuli. 

“Lots of cells are acting at the same 
time, and we have to find the best 
way to figure out which cells are 
important and at what time they’re 
most relevant,” Baribeau said. “We 
want to ignore the cells that aren’t rel- 
evant to the exact process we’re 
studying. This is why evoked poten- 
tial averaging methods are so crucial.” 

Still a poorly understood phenome- 





fuel coma research 


non, coma may result from cardiovas- 
cular events such as stroke, but it is 
more often associated with car acci- 
dents and other trauma to the 
frontotemporal and sub-cortical area 
of the brain. Comas often last for 
months, and outcomes range from 
recovery with a combination of physi- 
cal, psychological and intellectual 
impairments to death. 

Baribeau’s past research, however, 
has demonstrated that a proactive 
approach to mental stimulation dur- 
ing rehabilitation improves a 
patient’s chances for long-term 
recovery compared to traditional 
physical and occupational therapy. 

“Coma is that great natural defence 
mechanism that helps the body heal 
itself,” Baribeau said. “It puts all the 
extra functions that aren’t necessary to 
sleep, and focuses on healing itself, so 
there is ‘spontaneous recovery during 
coma. Now we want to see how we 
can track that recovery, and at what 
level patients can receive information 
from the outside world.” 

Baribeau hopes that using EPs to 
monitor brain-cell response to stim- 
uli as patients are in and emerging 
from coma will yield new treatment 
protocols in the future. 

“Do coma patients experience 
things?” asks Baribeau. “Do they 
hear their names when we call them? 
Is there information processing 
going on in deep coma? There’s little 

See Cuba, p. 7 
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Chemists and biochemists 
enjoy academic contest 


hirty young scholars from four 
Quebec universities presented 
their work at a Chemistry and Bio- 
chemistry Graduate Research 
Conference at Concordia on May 14. 

Graduate students from Uni- 
versité Laval, McGill University, 
Université de Montréal and 
Concordia University gathered in 
the atrium of the J.W. McConnell 
Building to share their work with 
one another and have a little 
friendly competition. Here are the 
results: 

The Wyeth Ayerst Award for 
Outstanding Performance in the 
chemistry oral presentation cate- 
gory was presented to Evelyn 
Martins from McGill University 
by Dr. James Farina (Wyeth 
Ayerst, Rouses Point, USA). 

The Merck Frosst Award for 
Outstanding Performance in the 


Religion students show sweeping range of 


BY ANNA BRATULIC 


eemingly everything — from the 

deconstruction of the ideal wife 
using Hindu goddess Sita as a tem- 
plate of the creativity of 
southwestern American yard shrines, 
to the political ontologies of the Dao 
— fell under the huge umbrella of 
the fourth annual Canadian Gradu- 
ate Student Conference in Religion 
and Culture, held on May 12. 

The day-long conference, titled 
Interpretations and Implications: 
Interdisciplinary Studies in Reli- 
gion and Culture, gave graduate 
students from across the country an 
opportunity to present their work 
to an audience. There were 42 dif- 
ferent presentations in all, many of 
them going on simultaneously. 

“Many people presented things 
that weren’t their main areas of 
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John Capobianco and Tania D’Alesio 


biology and biochemistry oral pre- 
sentation category was awarded to 
Christina Esposito from 
Concordia University. It was pre- 
sented by Professor Ann English, 
of Concordia. 

The Fisher Scientific Award for 
outstanding performance in the 
biology and biochemistry poster 
presentation category was award- 
ed to Frédéric Vaillancourt 
(Université Laval) and Pascale 
Gaudet (Concordia), by 
Concordia’s Miriam Posner. 

The Cedarlane Laboratories 
Ltd. Award for outstanding per- 
formance in the chemistry poster 
category was presented by Susan 
Gater (Cedarlane Laboratories 
Ltd., Toronto) to Hugo Bélisle 
from Université de Montréal. 

The People’s Choice Award for 


an oral presentation was awarded 


research,” said Deidre Butler, one 
of the three organizers of the 
event. “Conferences are great 
places to experiment and to take 
chances academically.” 

One presentation, called “The 
Ecological Symphony,” was given 
by Mary Hale, of Concordia, and 
Blake Wright, of St. Paul Univer- 
sity. They examined the culture of 
indifference toward the ecological 
crisis, comparing it with the end- 
ing of the movie Heidi's Farewell 
Symphony, where, one by one, 
members of an orchestra leave the 
stage during a performance before 
the symphony they’re playing is 
completed. 

“You know there is someone in 
the audience who is just dying to 
yell out, “Stay!” Wright said. “We 
are the audience of an ecological 
symphony.” Coming from an eco- 





to Angelo Filosa, and the People’s 
Choice Award for a poster pre- 
sentation was awarded to Tania 
D’Alesio. Both are from 
Concordia University, and the 
award was presented by Professor 
John Capobianco. 

The organizing committee of 
graduate students comprised 
Angelo Filosa, Delna Ghadiali, 
Michael Harvey, Araz Jakalian, 
Fouad Karam, Donald Paquette 
and Isabelle Turner. 

They would like to thank all their 
internal sponsors and those from 
industry, including Merck Frosst 
Canada Inc., Boehringer Ingelheim 
(Canada) Ltd./Bio-Méga Research 
Division, Hoescht Marion Roussel 
Inc., Wyeth Ayerst Research, 
Cedarlane Laboratories Ltd., Fisher 
Scientific and the Canadian Society 
for Chemistry. 


feminist perspective, they tried to 
unravel the roots of this indiffer- 
ence. 

Another presentation was a cri- 
tique of Alfred C. Kinsey, whom 
Playboy publisher Hugh Hefner has 
called the father of the sexual revo- 
lution. In his paper, “Eros and 
Transgression in an Age of Imma- 
nence,” James Mark Shields, of 
McGill University, elaborated on 
eroticism in Western culture by 
viewing Kinsey through the lens of 
a critique by French theorist 
Georges Bataille in 1957. 

Kinsey’s scientific approach 
classified good sex as the “explo- 
siveness of orgasm” and paved the 
way for a more secular attitude 
about sex. Bataille argued that 
Kinsey’s work is part of a larger 
trend that seeks the “desacraliza- 
tion” of all aspects of life, ridding 
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Culture clash can be 
a beautiful thing 


hirty-eight full-time Fine Arts 

faculty members attended an 
all-day seminar on May 11 to look at 
how electronic technology can best 
be integrated into the delivery of 
fine-arts education. 

“It’s two very different ways of 
looking at the world,” said Associate 
Dean Academic Affairs Andrea 
Fairchild, but that doesn’t mean that 
a creative marriage between the fine 
arts and technology can’t be made. 

The seminar had been in the plan- 
ning since January. A questionnaire 
was sent out to every department, ask- 
ing what impact the new technology 
was likely to have on that discipline. 

A range of options and their 
attendant pitfalls was laid out at an 


Artists embrace new media: 


The stereotypical starving artist 
may become a relic of the past, 
thanks to the digital age. 

McGill professor of communica- 
tions Michael Century, who gave the 
keynote lecture on May 10 to kick 
off a Concordia Fine Arts symposium 
on teaching art with computers, said 
in an interview that there is a grow- 
ing demand for artists who can 
bring meaning to interactive media. 

“It's no secret that artists become 
more employable when they work 
with interactive media. People 
trained in the arts are the most skilled 
in using new media; they are using it 
to create, to make a statement. 

“New media are by nature fluid and 
fast-changing, but artists can ride the 
surf more easily than the average per- 
son. They are driven by a creative 
purpose, and are prepared to invest 
their creativity in mastering technolog- 
ical tools, or in developing their own." 

Century emphasized that interac- 
tive media is not an end in itself — 
content is key. “It's not surprising 
that early computer animation, for 
example, was boring. It became 


it of any eroticism. 

Some presentations were given 
in the form of films and photo 
exhibits. A concert of music com- 
posed by cloistered women of the 
Renaissance was given on the 
evening of May 11 in the chapel 
of the Grey Nuns Convent. 

“We really were trying to 
encourage difference,” Butler said, 
“but the art had to connect with 
the academic discourse and be 
theoretically grounded.” 

Katja MacLeod Kessin, of 
Concordia, acted out her presen- 
tation, “Aryan Household.” She 
performed a skit of a popular Ger- 
man nursery game where the 
children pretend to search for gifts 
in a suitcase their aunt brought 
from America. Kessin uncovered 
toys she had received as a child in 
post-war Germany— mostly black 


evening lecture on May 10 by 
Michael Century, who has advised 
governments on technology and the 
arts and designed a program for the 
Banff School of Fine Arts. 

The following day, a series of work- 
shops was held in the Faculty, with 
the participants broken into small 
groups to mix the disciplines. They 
looked at how technology would 
affect teaching and curriculum devel- 
opment, extenal relationships with 
government and industry, and internal 
relationships at the University. 

The subject will be taken up again 
in the fall, Fairchild said, and will be 
expanded to include part-time facul- 
ty, who have much to contribute to 
the discussion. 


Michael Century 


more interesting when more artists 
got involved, and started telling 
good stories in exciting ways. 

“In the early days of cinema, peo- 
ple went to theatres to see moving 
pictures with no story — for exam- 
ple, a film of a train leaving a station. 
Today we're past that stage. There is 
a huge amount of hype built up 
around interactive media; expecta- 
tions have been raised very high, but 
there has not yet been enough atten- 
tion paid to content.” 

Fine arts departments are address- 
ing this problem in one of two ways. 
“One approach is to treat it as a spe- 
cialty, setting up a separate 
multimedia department to segregate 
the expertise. Another way is to treat 
it as a pervasive technology, some- 
thing that any fine arts student can 
use, whether they're doing cinema, 
dance, painting or design. 

“In this model, all students would 
get some training in using digital 
tools and equipment. Both are valid, 
but | think the second approach 
yields better results in the long run.” 

- by Sylvain Comeau 


subjects 


dolls — to show how racial 
stereotypes were ingrained in chil- 
dren at that time. 

The conference was inspired by 
a class assignment given in Vox 
Populi, Vox Femini, a course on 
women in Christianity taught by 
Professor Rosemary Hale, in 
which she required the students to 
submit a proposal for a hypotheti- 
cal conference. 

That led to the real thing four 
years ago, and the conference has 
continued to grow in scope, attract- 
ing presenters this year from across 
Canada, in such disciplines as histo- 
ry, sociology, anthropology, art 
history, theology and physics. 

According to Butler, organizers 
even received requests to partici- 
pate from American universities 
such as Harvard, but there are no 
plans to go international. 


Phil Matthews combines his studies with Formula 2000 car racing 


Engineer is put to the test 


BY DEREK 
CASSOFF 


H:: still a few 
credits shy of 
completing his engi- 
neering degree, but 
when it comes to the 
mechanics of auto-rac- 
ing, Phil Matthews 
already sports an 
impressive track 
record. 

In a situation that 
best epitomizes 
Concordia’s attempt to 
offer students hands-on 
experience, Matthews 
is combining his engi- 
neering studies with 
work as team manager 
and chief engineer for 
Key Motorsport, an 
Ontario-based outfit that runs six race 
cars on the Formula 2000, Formula 
1600 and Atlantic racing circuits. 

The circuits, which involve races 
across North America, are consid- 
ered a training ground for engineers 
and drivers looking to eventually 
move up to Indy car and Formula 
One Grand Prix racing. 

When he’s not attending classes or 
cramming for an exam, Matthews 
heads Key Motorsport’s team of five 
mechanics and is responsible for 
developing his team’s British-built 
cars to race specifications. Using 
knowledge gleaned from past experi- 
ence and his engineering professors, 
he tinkers with everything from 
shock absorbers and suspension sys- 
tems to wings and diffusers, 
constantly on guard for any slight 
modification that will give his team’s 
drivers that vital edge. 

Most of the work is done at Key 
Motorsport’s race shop in Laval, but 
Matthews travels with the team dur- 
ing the racing season, overseeing 
last-minute preparations based on 
changing weather patterns and 
course conditions. 

“Some days, it’s very complicated, 
and other days it’s painfully simple,” 
Matthews, 28, said last week in a 
telephone interview from Bow- 
manville, Ont., where the team was 
preparing for a weekend race. 

Key Motorsport has enjoyed enor- 
mous success early in the 1999 racing 
season, capturing first place at the 
Phoenix International Raceway at 
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the end of March and at the 
Mosport Grand Prix last weekend. 
The Formula 2000 car was driven by 
Marc-Antoine Camirand, a 19-year- 
old from Trois Riviéres who is being 
tabbed as the next Jacques Villeneuve 
and leads the series in points. 

But a driver is only as successful as 
the team lurking in the background, 
according to Wesley Fitch, technical 
officer with Concordia’s Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer Science 
and the man who first introduced 
Matthews to the owner of Key 
Motorsport. 

“You can be the best driver in the 
world, but it means nothing if you 
don’t have a car that will go the dis- 
tance and deliver the performance 
that you need,” Fitch said. 

Matthews’s foray into the world of 
auto racing was certainly no acci- 
dent. His father raced motorcycles 
for a living and Matthews says it was 
only in his teen years, after his dad’s 
retirement, that he was exposed to a 
world outside of racing. 

The hiatus didn’t last long. By 14, 
Matthews was trying his own luck on 
the go-kart circuit, and at 18 he left 
for Europe, spending two mildly suc- 
cessful years on race tracks in the 
Netherlands and England. The high 
cost of racing eventually convinced 
him to consider a career in mechanics. 

Matthews admits he was never the 
studious type, but he decided to 
enrol at Concordia in 1996 to fulfil 
his ultimate dream of becoming an 
engineer for Formula One racing. 





Engineers at that level require uni- 
versity certification. 

“My initial attitude to school was 
that it was a place where I could get 
the piece of paper that I needed to 
get a job,” Matthews said. “But then 
I realized that education is so impor- 
tant to auto racing. You don’t realize 
how much engineering goes into 
everything.” 

“There’s a lot involved in squeez- 
ing the most power out of your 
vehicle,” Fitch agreed. “It’s high-tech 
engineering, and Phil is using what 
he has learned in courses such as 
materials and fluid dynamics. It’s 
taking the theoretical and putting it 
into practice.” 

In a way, Matthews has become 
the poster boy for the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer Science, 
which encourages hands-on learning 
through part-time jobs, internships 
and participation on collegiate 
design teams. 

While Matthews has walked a fine 
line balancing his studies with his 
job, Fitch said faculty members are 
usually willing to accommodate stu- 
dents involved in extracurricular 
work, even if it means juggling class 
schedules and deferring exams. 

“The students graduating from 
Concordia will be better-prepared 
students if we find the time to allow 
them to participate in these types of 
activities,” Fitch said. “We want to 
prepare students that industry needs, 
not students that we think they 
need.” 





Fichte flourishes 


Philosophy Professor Vladimir 
Zeman reports that the fifth biennial 
meeting of the North American Fichte 
Society, held at the Chateau Versailles 
May 12 to 16, was an enjoyable and 
productive event for all concerned. 

Thirty-four scholars attended, and 
despite the Society's North American 
orientation, they included participants 
from Oxford, Paris, Germany and Ams- 


terdam. 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762- 
1814) was a classical German 
philosopher. Zeman, a Kant special- 
ist, said that while Fichte was long 
seen as Kant's influential precursor, 
interest in his philosophy on its own 
account has increased. In fact, a 
key work in the Kantian spirit by the 
young and unknown Fichte, indi- 
cates that even that early in his 
career, he was an independent 


thinker of stature. 

Fichte’s best-known’ work, 
Addresses to the German Nation, 
have been viewed by some as unduly 
nationalistic, but Zeman said that the 
context must be considered; these 
were speeches made at a time when 
the German people were under the 
thumb of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Zeman was a coordinator of the 
conference, along with a colleague 
from the Université de Montréal. 
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COMPILED BY BARBARA BLACK 


This column welcomes the submissions of all Concordia faculty and 
staff to promote and encourage individual and group activities in 
teaching and research, and to encourage work-related achievements. 


Congratulations to PhD candidate Dan Stanescu, one of a handful of 
winners of a Pratt & Whitney Canada Technology Partnership Award. 
Stanescu, whose supervisor is Mechanical Engineering Professor 
Wagdi Habashi, has been applying fluid dynamic theory to reduce the 
noise level of Pratt & Whitney's jet engines. The airplane manufacturer 
made the announcement as part of its third annual inter-university Tech- 
nology Forum. 


Michel Laroche (Marketing) has been appointed to a three-year term as 
managing editor of the Journal of Business Research. Laroche was 
associate editor of the journal for six years, responsible for the market- 
ing area, for which he received an award in 1997 that was later named 
after him. Jean McGuire (Management) has been associate editor 
responsible for the strategic management and organizational behaviour 
area. 


Chantal Maillé (Simone de Beauvoir) has been appointed by the Que- 
bec government to the Conseil du statut de la femme. Her colleague 
Kaarina Kailo and co-author Elina Helander launched their book No 
Beginning, No End: The Sami (Lapps) Speak Up at Concordia on April 
21. The book is published by the Canadian Circumpolar Institute. 


William Curran, Director of Libraries, was a guest speaker at the 67th 
conference of the Quebec Library Association/Association des bibliothé- 
caires du Québec, held in Montreal April 29, 30 and May 1. He spoke 
about “Information Literacy and the Academic Library in the 21st Centu- 


” 


Marie Melenca (Applied Linguistics/TESL Centre) took part in one of 
TESOL 1999's (Teaching of English as a Second or Other Language) 
panel sessions in New York City in March. The panel discussed “Inte- 
grating Pronunciation within Task-Based Curricula.” She also 
co-presented with a scholar from Stanford University a discussion on 
“Suprasegmentals: From Classroom Experience to Spontaneous 
Speech.” 


Frank Chalk (History) gave a talk May 20 at the Montreal Press Club in 
which he said that broadcasting is used to incite genocide in such trou- 
bled countries as Rwanda, Burundi and Yugoslavia, and can be used to 
stop it. He is co-author with Kurt Jonassohn of The History and Sociolo- 
gy of Genocide, and has lectured on the topic at the International 
Criminal Tribunal for Former Yugoslavia and Rwanda in the Hague. 


Nghi M. Nguyen (Building, Civil & Environmental) was guest speaker at 
a conference of the Project Management Institute (PMI) in Montreal on 
“Effective and Practical Risk Management for Project Managers.” This 
was one of two papers he gave last fall in California to a PMI sympo- 
sium. 


Cameron Tilson (Planning, Rector's Cabinet) has had a book review 
published in the spring 1999 issue of the journal of the Society for Col- 
lege and University Planning (SCUP). Tilson said that Glen A. Jones’s 
Higher Education in Canada: Different Systems, Different Perspectives 
gives a good historical overview of a little-explored subject. You can 
read it at http://www.scup.org/br27n3-3.htm 


Enn Raudsepp (Journalism) was interviewed about Concordia’s Jour- 
nalism program for the international magazine Education Travel. 
Raudsepp is on sabbatical this year, studying the aboriginal press across 
Canada. 


David Gobby (Quality Programs) recently received certification by the 
American Society for Quality (ASQ) as a Certified Quality Manager. The 
designation is for those who understand quality principles and stan- 
dards in relation to organization and human resource management. The 
ASQ also provides certification for the following: Quality Engineer, Qual- 
ity Auditor, Reliability Engineer, Quality Technician, Mechanical 
Inspector and Software Quality Engineer. 


Judith Patterson (Geology), along with Anthony Perl (University of Cal- 
gary), published a paper called “The TGV Effect: A Potential Opportunity 
for Reconciling Sustainability with Aviation” in World Transport Policy 
and Practice. Patterson presented an earlier version of this paper at the 
annual Air Transport Research Group meeting in Dublin, Ireland, last 
July. 
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Faculty leaving for better salaries, Board told 


ector Frederick Lowy has told 

Concordia’s Board of Gover- 
nors that one of the greatest 
challenges now facing the University 
is a brain-drain of experienced facul- 
ty for greener pastures. 

Speaking to the Board’s annual 
year-end dinner meeting on the 
Loyola Campus on May 19, Lowy 
said that 18 full-time faculty mem- 
bers have resigned this year, of 
whom 14 or 15 left for financial 
reasons. 

Provost and Vice-Rector Research 
Jack Lightstone added that “the cen- 
tre of gravity [of this problem] is 


Rector’s Circle 


The Rector’s Circle Dinner is held every spring to give the Rector an opportunity to say thank-you to 


moving closer.” Now, academics are 
as likely to leave Quebec universities 
for higher salaries in Ontario as for 
those in the United States. 

Also at the Board meeting, 
members of two advisory search 
committees were approved. 

The members of the search com- 
mittee for the position of Dean of 
Commerce and Administration will 
be Lightstone (chair); Board mem- 
bers George Hanna (community at 
large) and Terry Fancott (faculty); 
Faculty of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration nominees are V.V. Baba, 


Gary Johns, George Kanaan and 





Michel Laroche; Dean Nabil 
Esmail will represent the senior 
administration; Heather Thomson 
will represent the support staff of 
Commerce; and June Riley will rep- 
resent part-time faculty in 
Commerce. 

The members of the search 
committee for the position of Rec- 
tor and Vice-Chancellor will be 
Reginald K. Groome (chair); 
Board members Richard Renaud 
and Lillian Vineberg, both mem- 
bers of the community at large; 
full-time faculty members M.O. 
Ahmad, William Byers, Mark 


the University’s leading individual donors. Membership is made up of those who have given an 


annual gift of at least $2,000. 


Once again this year, on May 12, the dinner was held at the University Club of Montreal, and the 
guest list was larger than ever. The Circle was established during Concordia’s first capital campaign, 
back in 1983-88; thanks to the enthusiasm generated by the current campaign, membership now 
stands at 200 individuals or couples. 
In the photo are Concordia faculty and staff who are members of the Rector’s Circle. Standing, left to 
right, are Donat Taddeo, John Locke, Paris Arnopoulos, Nabil Esmail, Martin Singer, Paul Fazio and 
William Curran. Seated are Rosemarie Schade, Brigitte St-Laurent Taddeo, Jane Stewart and Oksana 


Dykyj. 


Corwin and Hussein Warsame; 
Pierre Frégeau, representing part- 
time faculty; Provost Lightstone, 
representing the senior administra- 
tion; Darice Stephanyshyn and 
Patrice Blais, representing graduate 
and undergraduate students; and 
Claire Delisle, representing staff. 

A task force has been established 
by the Board to review the Rules 
and Procedures for Advisory Search 
Committees (1994). It is made up 
of two Board members, Sr. Eileen 
Mcllwaine and Christine Lengvari; 
Senate will designate a member. 

Board member Miriam Roland 


was appointed to sit on the Senate 
task force to review the status of 
professor emeritus. 

Warm tributes were paid at the 
Board meeting to departing Execu- 
tive Vice-Chair of the Capital 
Campaign Donat Taddeo and to 
Governor Emeritus Henry Habib, 
who has been named professor 
emeritus. In addition, it was 
announced that a dinner will be held 
June 17 to honour Father Stanley 
Drummond, still active after a 
teaching career of more than 50 
years. 

-BB 


Convocation 1999 
Place des Arts | 


Faculty of Commerce and Administration 
Thursday, June 10, 10 a.m. 


Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier 
Peter Munk, Charles-Albert Poissant 


Faculty of Arts and Science | 


Friday, June 11, 9:30 a.m. 
Salle Wilfrid Pelletier 
Annie Proulx, Dr. James Carey 


Friday, June 11, 2:30 p.m. 
Hon. J. Edward Broadbent, Dr. Robert Wall 


Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science 


Tuesday, June 15, 10 a.m. 
Théatre Maisonneuve 
Charles Sirois 


Faculty of Fine Arts 


Tuesday, June 15, 2 p.m. 
Théatre Maisonneuve 


Quebec’s FCAR funds new hires 


CAR, the Quebec research 

funding agency, is making it 
possible to hire about six more new 
faculty members than would other- 
wise be possible. 

The Quebec budget of last 
February included increased 
funding for FCAR (Fonds pour la 
formation de chercheurs et l'aide a la 
recherche). The agency announced 


that it would fund the hiring of 
young faculty members in certain 
priority fields, paying their 
salaries of up to $50,000 for the 
first three years, $35,000 in the 
fourth year, and $25,000 in the 
fifth year. 

Dean of Graduate Studies and 
Research Claude Bédard wel- 


comed the announcement. 





“There is every reason to think 
that the Quebec government will 
continue funding these positions 
through the University’s operating 
grant when the FCAR funding 
runs out,” he said. “Another nice 
thing is that the new faculty 
members will automatically get a 
chercheur grant.” 

The objective of the program is 





Links forged in Mexico 


arcel Danis, Vice-Rector 

Institutional Relations and 
Secretary-General, was part of the 
large Quebec delegation to Mexico 
last week. Although the mission, led 
by Premier Lucien Bouchard, was 
primarily aimed at trade links, there 
was also an educational component 
to the visit. 

Concordia, along with the other 
universities represented, signed 
agreements of collaboration with the 
Universidad Autonoma de Quere- 
taro (UAQ) and the Consejo de 
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Ciencia y Tecnologia del Estado de 
Queretaro (CONCYTEQ). 

Danis met with a number of Mex- 
ican administrators, including Rector 
Enrique Carillo Barrios-Gomez and 
Provost/Vice-Rector Fernando Leon 
Garcia of CETYS, with which 
Concordia and California State Uni- 
versity have a trilateral agreement, 
Carlos Bazdresch Parada and Sylvia 
Ortega Salazar, of CONACYT, the 
major funding agency for Mexican 
graduate students; and Rector Fran- 
cisco Barnes, Javier Cortes Rocha 


and Dorotea Barnes, of Universidad 
Nacional Autonoma de Mexico 
(UNAM), which has an enrolment 
of 270,000 students. 

Fred Francis, Assistant Director 
of the Centre for International Aca- 
demic Co-operation, accompanied 
Vice-Rector Danis on the trip. He 
was delighted at the contact they 
were able to make with Concordia 
alumni in Mexico. 

These included Eduardo del Buey 
(MBA 1974) and Diane Simpkovic 
(BA, Liberal Arts College), who are 
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to provide 125 new academic 
positions across Quebec over the 
next five years. Each university 
has a quota; Concordia was invit- 
ed to submit 12 applications, and 
told to expect a 50-per-cent suc- 
cess rate. 

Applications are to be made by 
September 1, and the first awards 
announced in December 1999. 





both working at the Canadian 
embassy, business executive Bruno 
Perron (BComm/AIESEC), Joan 
Maclean-Dagenais, an MBA stu- 
dent on exchange, and Yoshua Okon 
(BFA 1993), who is pursuing gradu- 
ate studies in fine arts. 

“These former students have, in one 


way or another, done their alma mater 
proud,” Francis said. “I told them that 


we would definitely be in contact with 
them, probably to explore the estab- 
lishment of a Mexican chapter of the 
Concordia Alumni Association.” 
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James W. Carey 
Arts and Science 


James Carey has been one of the most important contribu- 
tors to the fields of communications and journalism over the 
last half of the 20th century. His scholarship is both wide- 
ranging and extremely influential. He has helped to redefine 
the proper role of mass media in a democratic society, and is 
centrally responsible for the development of cultural and his- 
torical approaches to the analysis of communications 
technologies. Carey has held a National Endowment for the 
Humanities Fellowship in Science, Technology and Human 
Values. He is one of 20 elected fellows of the International 
Communication Association. He has served as president of 
the Association for Education in Journalism and Mass Com- 
munication, and on numerous boards, including the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting, the Office of Technol- 
ogy Assessment of the U.S. Congress and the Accrediting 
Council in Journalism and Mass Communication. He also 
serves on the National Advisory Board for the Peabody 
Awards in Broadcasting. He is currently the CBS Professor 
of International Journalism at Columbia University in New 


York. 





Peter Munk, O.C. 
Commerce and Administration 


A well-known philanthropist, industrialist and business 
leader, Peter Munk is chair and Chief Executive Officer of 
two of Canada’s most impressive business empires, Barrick 
Gold and TrizecHahn. A native of Hungary, he came to 
Canada at the age of 20 and obtained a degree in electrical 
engineering from the University of Toronto. His first busi- 
ness venture was a consumer electronics company. He then 
launched a resort and hotel chain in the South Pacific and 
Australia, which grew into a multi-million dollar enterprise. 
In 1983, after returning to Canada, he founded the company 
now known as Barrick Gold, the most profitable gold com- 
pany in the world. He later formed TrizecHahn, the second 
largest public real estate company in North America. He is a 
member of the World Gold Council and the Toronto Hos- 
pital Board of Trustees, Canada’s largest health care 
provider. He was named Canada’s Mining Man of the Year 
in 1993 and in 1997 he was inducted into the Canadian 
Business Hall of Fame. In 1993 was made an Officer of the 
Order of Canada. 
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_Hon. J. Edward Broadbent, O.C. 
Arts and Science 


A distinguished politician, scholar and human rights 
activist, Edward Broadbent has played an influential role in 
the Canadian political and social sectors. He was born into an 
auto worker’s family in Oshawa, Ontario, and spent his politi- 
cal life fighting for the rights of the working class. He studied 
philosophy as an undergraduate and obtained a Master’s in 
Political Science from the University of Toronto. In 1968, he 
was elected to the House of Commons as the New Democrat- 
ic Party member for Oshawa-Whitby. He was a popular 
parliamentarian and was elected leader of the NDP just six 
years after entering the House. When he retired from politics, 
Prime Minister Brian Mulroney appointed him president of 
the newly created International Centre for Human Rights and 
Democratic Development. In this position, Broadbent worked 
tirelessly to promote and defend human rights and the causes 
of justice and peace worldwide. The agenda he established for 
human rights has become even more relevant within the con- 
text of global politics today. He is a director of the Canadian 
Civil Liberties Association and has been active in the Public 
Policy Forum. He has been described as one of the distin- 
guished public intellectuals of our time. 
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Charles-Albert Poissant, C.M. 
Commerce and Administration 


A highly respected businessman, Charles-Albert Poissant 
is chair of the board of Donohue Inc. and Quebecor. A 
chartered accountant by training, he spent 40 years with the 
firm now known as KPMG, rising to the position of presi- 
dent. In 1987, he left the firm to accept the chairmanship 
of Donohue Inc., an integrated Canadian forest products 
company. He was no stranger to Quebecor, having been an 
integral part of the company as far back as the 1950s. In 
1997, he took on the added responsibility of heading Que- 
becor. He has served on the boards of the Fondation de 
l'Université du Québec 4 Montréal, the Fondation de 
PH6pital du Sacre Coeur de Montréal and l’'Hépital du 
Saint Sacrement de Québec. He is also on the Board of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. He is a member of 
the C.D. Howe Institute, the Canadian Council Bureau, 
the Canadian Tax Foundation and the Conference Board 
of Canada. He was a member of the Bélanger-Campeau 
Commission on the political and constitutional future of 
Quebec. 
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Robert Wall — 
Arts and Science 

Robert Wall is a distinguished historian, university admin- 
istrator and author. He arrived at Sir George Williams 
University during a pivotal time in the institution’s history. 
Plans were under way to bring together Sir George Williams 
and Loyola College to create a new entity — Concordia 
University. He served as chair of the History Department for 
five years until he was named provost of the new Concordia 
Faculty of Arts and Science. In this capacity, Dr. Wall 
played a critical role in the development of Concordia’s 
unique interdisciplinary colleges — the Liberal Arts College, 
the Science College, Lonergan University College, the 
School of Community and Public Affairs and the Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute. It is a credit to his vision and academic 
and administrative skills that all five colleges continue to 
thrive and attract top-quality students. In 1980, Wall left 
Concordia to accept the challenges offered as provost of the 
Rutherford Campus of Farleigh Dickinson University in 
New Jersey, then moved on to Gannon University and finally 
settled at Fairfield University in Connecticut, where he is 
now academic vice-president. 





____Charles Sirois, C.M. 
Engineering and Computer Science 


Charles Sirois is chair and Chief Executive Officer of 
Telesystem Ltd., a leading figure in the Canadian Telecommu- 
nications industry. He acquired a Bachelor’s degree in finance 
from l'Université de Sherbrooke and a Master’s in finance from 
Université Laval, and took the helm of one of the family’s 
small businesses, Setelco, which produced pagers. Within a few 
years, he had established himself as the leader of the Canadian 
paging industry through National Pagette and National Mobile 
Radio Communications Inc. In 1987, he merged these compa- 
nies with Bell Cellular to form BCE Mobile Communications 
Inc., which he directed as chair and Chief Executive Officer 
from 1988 to 1990. In 1984, he founded Telesystem Ltd., a 
private holding company, of which he is the principal share- 
holder. His other business credentials include chair and CEO 
of Teleglobe Inc., Chair of Telesystem International Wireless 
Ltd., Microcell Telecommunications Inc., and the Coscient 
Group. He serves as an advisor to a number of other companies 
and from 1994-1999, he chaired a highly successful capital 
campaign at Université du Québec 4 Montréal. 
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Creative arts therapies make real gains 
in self-esteem 


BY JULIE JOSEPH 


he open house for the Centre 
for the Arts in Human Devel- 
opment had its audience jumping, 
jiving and getting their hands dirty. 

When the music started, every- 
body was on their feet dancing, 
and the line between participant 
and spectator quickly blurred. At 
this series of workshops held at 
Hingston Hall on April 30, group 
involvement was a must. 

The Centre, founded in 1996, 
uses movement, art, music and 
drama to help people with intellec- 
tual and developmental disabilities 
reach their full potential. 

It was the first open house the 
Centre has had. Previously, the end 
of each year was devoted to putting 
together art exhibits and two suc- 
cessful original theatre productions, 
The Winds of Oz (1997, 1998) and 
Oh, That Aladdin! (1994, 1995). 

Professor Stephen Snow, the 
Centre’s director, said, “We really 
wanted to raise the profile of the 
Centre so that people can get a 
better understanding of what the 
creative arts therapies are about.” 

The Centre’s clients and the 
graduate students in Concordia’s 
Creative Arts Therapies program 
demonstrated how they work 





together, and other participants — 
mainly family members and pro- 
fessionals in the network, such as 
teachers and social workers — 
were drawn right in. 

In the dance/movement therapy 
workshop, clients proved that 
Down’s syndrome, autism and other 
disabilities are no bar to swaying to 
Louis Armstrong’s jazz belting out 
of a portable stereo system. 

Joanabbey Sack, a dance therapy 
instructor, said the workshop helps 
participants learn to work together, 
a skill they can use in their daily 
lives. Surprisingly, dance and 
movement aren’t the only things 
they learn. They also get an anato- 
my lesson with the help of a 
pop-up picture book. 

“Learning about your body 
gives you a sense of control,” Sack 
explained. “We all have the same 
equipment. Everybody in the 
whole world, no matter what they 
look like or what their talents, 
colour, size — everybody has a 
heart, a kidney, and a brain.” 

Down the hall in another room, 
an art therapy workshop was 
under way. Here, students showed 
how they could express themselves 
with paint, glass and a roller- 
brush, an art form called touch 
drawing. The spectators obedient- 


ly rolled up their sleeves and 
watched a demonstration by an 
exuberant young woman with 
Down’s syndrome. 

She squirted paint onto a glass 
board, rolled it around, and placed a 
piece of paper on it. She pressed 
lightly on the paper with her finger- 
tips. When she peeled off the paper 
to show the result, it was an abstract 
that Picasso might have done. How- 
ever, this was not art for art’s sake, 
but a therapeutic tool to encourage 
self-expression. 

The final workshop of the day 
was in drama therapy, where the 
clients showed off improvisational 
skills. Snow organized them into 
groups, and asked each group to 
choose an emotion and act it out 
using only facial expressions. The 
members of the audience were 
asked to guess the emotion. 

This kind of improvisational 
activity might seem like a game, 
but it builds self-esteem. For 
Noreen Gabriel, one of the clients 
in the program, that’s what all the 
creative arts therapies do. 

“It makes me feel special,” she 
confided. “It makes me feel that 
Tm wanted. It makes me feel good. 
It’s not all of that criticism and 
being bad. I have every right to be 
proud of myself.” 


Centre moves into research as well as theatre 


When Lenore Vosberg 
approached Professor Stephen 
Snow to suggest bringing Concordia 
students together with clients from 
the community in a show, she didn't 
realize that she would have to learn 
a whole set of new skills herself. 

Now Vosberg, a social worker 
who has worked for many years at 
what is now called West Island 
Readaptation Services, is the clinical 
coordinator and fundraiser for the 
Centre for the Arts in Human Devel- 
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opment. She marvels at how she 
was thrown into the job. 

“| had suggested that we do a 
theatrical show, and right away, | 
was the producer. | didn't know the 
first thing about it!” That first pro- 
duction, in May 1994, drew a big 
audience. Many of them were par- 
ents and siblings of the first-time 
actors, and they were moved to 
tears at how self-confident, funny 
and versatile they were on stage. 

This show, and another mounted 


in spring 1997, took enormous 
patience, organizational expertise 
and ingenuity behind the scenes. 
“We went up and down St. Lawrence 
Blvd., looking for donations from 
merchants of shiny material for 
Aladdin,” Vosberg remembered. 

The first production raised 
$14,000 for the Centre-to-be. 
Launched with help from the Sea- 
gram Fund for Academic innovation 
in 1996, the Centre has recently 
been given another major grant by 
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a private foundation. 

Now a research component is 
being added. Education Professor 
Miranda D'Amico is presenting a 
paper this month to the Canadian 


_ Psychological Association, and in 


August to its American counterpart, 
on a survey of schoolchildren’s atti- 
tudes to the disabled that was 
conducted at the time of one of the 
theatre productions. 

The findings seem to support the 
view that the more exposure chil- 











dren have to differently abled peo- 
ple, the more accepting they are. 
Current research involves measuring 
the self-esteem of participants 
through videotape and observation. 

Snow and Vosberg would like to 
draw other groups into the Centre's 
work, perhaps making disaffected 
teenagers mentors for the Centre's. 
handicapped clients. They would also 
like to see the Centre move into a 
larger, more accommodating space. 

- BB 


Austrian group returns for a concert with an Arctic ambience 


Cold wind, haunting music 
at the D.B. Clarke 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


| barnes a project in experimen- 
tal music theatre, will bring the 
harsh beauty of the Far North to the 
D.B. Clarke Theatre on Monday, 
June 1. 

The production, which will be 
mounted again the next day at the 
Canadian Museum of Civilization 
in Hull, is a partnership between 
Music Professor Wolfgang Bot- 
tenberg and the Austrian 
experimental company Arbos, last 
seen at Concordia in Viktor UIl- 
man’s The Emperor of Atlantis in 
November 1996. 

The Arbos company is commit- 
ted to mounting Bottenberg’s 1985 
opera, Inuk, with libretto by poet 
and retired English Professor 
Henry Beissel, based on his well- 
known 1974 play Inook and the 
Sun. 

While the funding is being put 
together for a full production, 
Arbos and its Montreal counter- 
part Kataq have decided to stage a 
concert version of three excerpts 
from Inuk and the premiere of 
another work inspired by the Arc- 
tic, Earth and the Great Weather. 

Inuk and his father are hunters. 
When his father dies, Inuk must 
bring back the winter sun. He does 
this with the Arctic animals and 
spirits, who are full-fledged char- 
acters in the opera. While nature 
presents a fierce challenge, the boy 
comes to an understanding of his 
place in the natural order. 

When Inuk was performed by 
students in Seattle in 1996, one 
impressed reviewer said, “It is truly 
a mystery and a tragedy that Bot- 
tenberg’s two-act opera has been 
ignored by professional companies. 
From the opening chorus, the lis- 
tener is treated to sensuous music 
reminiscent of Orff's Carmina 
Burana.” 

Bottenberg’s musical influences 
are mainly European. When he 
wrote Inuk, from 1982 to 1985, he 
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Most inukshuk are built of seven flat stones in this humanoid shape to 
mark distinctive geographic features or good hunting spots. This one, 
outside the McCord Museum on Sherbrooke St., is a monumental 
structure of 200 stones made by artist Jusipi Nalukturuk, of Naqsaluk 


Island, 2,000 km north of Montreal. 


stuck to his modernist European 
musical tradition, but he says now 
that he is becoming fascinated by 
Inuit music. 

The performers of the Inuk 
excerpts on June 1 will be Richard 
Dumas in the title role, soprano 
Deantha Edmunds as the Wind 
and Sun, Grégoire Legendre as the 
Moon, and Janusz Sliwka as Inuk’s 
father and the Spirit of the Ice, 
with piano accompaniment by 
Dana Nigrim. 

The production by Arbos of 
Earth and the Great Weather, a 
world premiere, will feature two 
Inuit throat-singers and drummers 


from Greenland, plus five Austrian 
musicians. The composer, Ameri- 
can John Luther Adams, was 
trained in California, but was com- 
poser in residence from 1994 to 
1997 with the Anchorage Sym- 
phony, the Anchorage Opera and 
the Alaska Public Radio network. 

The Austrian-Canadian Inuk- 
shuk project is an attempt to bring 
European and aboriginal ways of 
thinking about nature into dia- 
logue. It takes its name from the 
inukshuk, a traditional stone mark- 
er in the North, which has a 
counterpart in the mystical “Stone- 
man” of the Alps. 


Arbos music theatre company (Austria) 
Kataq music theatre group (Montreal) 


present 


Inukshuk (Stoneman): A Dialogue among Cultures 


Three excerpts from the chamber opera /nuk (concert performance) 
Libretto by Henry Beissel, music by Wolfgang Bottenberg 


and the world premiere of 


Earth and the Great Weather, a sonic geography of the Arctic by John Luther Adams 


June 1 
8 p.m. 


D.B. Clarke Theatre, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


Admission, $8; seniors and students with ID, $5 


For information, please call 848-4742 
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knowledge of it currently. If we 
know we can reach them, we will try 
even more to reach them during 
their coma, and give them support.” 
Baribeau said that securing the 
Cuban equipment for her research 
will be an imaginative, cost-effective 
way to deal with cutbacks in govern- 
ment funding, departmental facilities 
and hospital staff that many scien- 
tists face now. On top of 
fundraising, grant management, 
teaching, training assistants and con- 
ducting research, Baribeau must 


tackle technical hurdles such as find- 





ing and training technicians to pro- 
gram the lab’s sophisticated 
brain-wave equipment. 

“Every researcher in the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, especially those 
in the Drummond Science Building 
doing human research, has to work 
with time constraints for grants, 
incomplete funds and no clerical or 
engineering help,” Baribeau said. 
“We're all — the Dean, myself, the 
Director of International Academic 
Co-operation — trying to find 
opportunities to solve problems in a 
creative manner.” 


Cuban connection 


A delegation from Concordia vis- 
ited Cuba recently to renew old ties 
and establish new ones. 

The visit, from April 25 to May 2, 
was made by Rector Frederick Lowy 
and Professors Jacinthe Baribeau 
(Psychology), S. Twareque Ali, José 
Garrido (both Mathematics and Sta- 
tistics) and Balbir Sahni, Director of 
the Centre for International Acade- 
mic Cooperation (CIAC). 

Baribeau, who is also Director of 
Concordia’s Lab of Human Neuro- 
physiology and Neuropsychology, 
met with researchers at the Cuban 
Neurosciences Centre (CENIC). See 
story, page 7. 

Ali and Garrido gave a workshop 
on wavelets and differential equa- 
tions with mathematicians from the 
University of Havana. 

This was a second edition of a 
successful workshop given in April 
1998 by Professor Ali. There have 
been a number of Cuban graduate 
students in Concordia’s graduate 
Mathematics program, and Ali 
wants to increase that accessibility. 


“Given the difficult financial cir- 
cumstances facing Cuban 
universities,” Ali wrote in a brief 
recently, “their library holdings, 
journal subscriptions and access to 
electronic media are extremely lim- 
ited. There has also been a 
significant brain drain from Cuba to 
other Latin-American countries or to 
the West in the past several years. ” 

Last summer the two universities 
agreed to increase faculty and stu- 
dent exchanges in mathematics and 
statistics, and more of these have 
already taken place. 

An agreement was also renewed 
between Concordia and Cuba's Aso- 
ciacion de Linguistas. Every 
summer, Concordia’s TESL Centre 
plays host to several Cuban teach- 
ers of English as a second language. 

The Concordia delegation were 
given two days of presentations on 
higher education in Cuba, including 
the status of new information tech- 
nology, the agricultural and natural 
sciences, the managerial sciences, 
and biotechnology. 


Rector Frederick Lowy signs an agreement with his counterpart at the 





University of Havana while Professors Jacinthe Baribeau, Balbir Sahni, 
Twareque Ali and José Garrido look on. 





Convocation 1999 


Campus Ministry invites graduates, families and friends, 
faculty and staff to 


Multi-faith Service of Thanksgiving 


Sunday, June 13 
11 a.m. 


Loyola Chapel, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Rituals and readings of sacred texts from several religious traditions, 
thanks for our blessings, and prayers for our graduates. Graduates 
should arrive at 10:45 a.m., with convocation gown, if possible. 
Refreshments will be served after the service. 
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Events, notices and classified ads must reach the 

Public Relations Department (BC-115) in writing no later 

than Thursday, 5 p.m. the week prior to the Thursday publication. 
For more information, please contact Eugenia Xenos at 848-4279, 
by fax: 848-2814 or by e-mail: ctr@alcor.concordia.ca. 





Applied Psychology 
Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department of Psychology offers confi- 
dential psychotherapy and assessment 
for adults, couples, families, children 
and teenagers. By appointment only. 
Call 848-7550. 





Art 


May 27 - June 26 

Random: the Undergraduate Student 
Exhibition, Faculty of Fine Arts. 
Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery, 
1400 de Maisonneuve W. Vernissage: 
May 27, 6 p.m. Free admission. Info: 
848-4750. 





CPR courses 


For more information and prices on the 
following courses, please contact 
Donna Fasciano, Training Coordinator, 
Environmental Health and Safety, 848- 
4355, or Fascdo@alcor.concordia.ca 


May 27 — Heartsaver 
May 29 — Baby Heartsaver 
May 30 — Heartsaver 

June 5— Basic Life Support 
recertification 

June 10 — Heartsaver 

June 13 — Heartsaver Plus 





Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services 


The Centre for Teaching and Learning 
Services has produced a video, Teach- 
ing Large Classes at Concordia: Voices 
of Experience, which features 
Concordia faculty teaching large class- 
es and addresses issues such as 
classroom management, grading, 
cheating and making use of resources. 
If you would like to borrow the video, 
please call 848-2495 or e-mail 
CTLS@alcor.concordia.ca 





Community Events 


Spring street festival 

The Sherbrooke St. W. Merchants 
Association, a non-profit organization, 
will hold a sidewalk sale combined 
with an amateur art competition, face 
painting, clowns and music. May 28 to 
30, on Sherbrooke St. W., between 
Grey and Cavendish. Info: Diane 
Smith, 482-2435. 


“The Master Within” 
The non-sectarian Rosicrucian Order pre- 
sents this informal conversation, open to 





the public, on Friday, May 28, at 8 p.m. 
Fourth floor, 2295 St. Marc St. Refresh- 
ments. Info: Carmen Brereton, 626-0951, 
or rose_deneuve@hotmail.com 





Film 


Chinese Cinema, 1933-49, at the 
J.A. DeSéve Cinema, 1400 de Maison- 
neuve W. Info: 848-3443. 


Friday, May 28 

8 p.m.: Songhuajian Shang (Along the 
Sungari River), Jin Shan, 1947, 130 
min., Mandarin, EST 


Saturday, May 29 
7 p.m.: Dalu (The Highway), Sun Yu, 
1934, 104 min., music track 


Saturday, May 29 
9 p.m.: Shizi Jietou (Crossroads), Shen 
Xiling, 1937, 110 min., Mandarin, EST 


Sunday, May 30 

6 p.m.: Shengsi Tongxin (Unchanged 
Heart in Life and Death), Ying Yunwei, 
1936, 90 min., Mandarin, EST 


Sunday, May 30 

8 p.m.: Songhuajian Shang (Along the 
Sungari River), Jin Shan, 1947, 130 
min., Mandarin, EST 


Lectures 


Monday, May 31 

Professor emeritus James Stevens 
Curl, De Montfort University, Leices- 
ter, will speak on “A Transplanted 
Culture: the City of London and the 
Plantation of Ulster.” 7 p.m., H-762, 
1455 de Maisonneuve W. Free. Info: 
848-2435. 


Wednesday, June 9 : 
Professor Wolfgang Zach, University 
of Innsbruck, will speak on “Jonathan 
Swift and Ireland,” 7 p.m., H-762, 
1455 de Maisonneuve W. Free. Info: 
848-2435. 





Legal Information 


Concordia’s Legal Information Ser- 
vices offers free and confidential legal 
information and assistance to the 
Concordia community. By appointment 
only. Call 848-4960. 





Notices 


Book Fair 

If you have books to donate to 
Concordia’s October Book Fair, please 
drop them off at the Chaplaincy on the 
Loyola Campus, 2070 Mackay, Room 
303, or if there are many, take them to 





the loading dock (marked Book Fair). 
There is even a West Island drop-off 
location if necessary. Donations 
accepted all year long. Info: Barbara 
Barclay, 848-2449. 


Hosts wanted 

Canadian Crossroads International is 
an organization involved in develop- 
ment awareness through cultural 
exchanges. CCI is looking for host 
families in the Montreal area for our 
visiting participants from Africa, Latin 
America and the West Indies. Their 
11-week stay starts August 20 and we 
need short (first- and last-week) and 
full-length placements. If you feel you 
could provide a welcoming Canadian 
home, call Jessica at 848-3465 or e- 
mail jessicaj@alcor.concordia.ca 


Contemporary Dance auditions 

Try-outs for the dynamic three-year 
BFA in dance, which concentrates on 
developing each student's technical 
and creative potential for choreogra- 
phy, will take place August 14. Info: 
848-4740, or dance@concordia.ca 


Student Safety Patrol 

Our drop-by and accompaniment ser- 
vices are offered to all of Concordia’s 
students, faculty and staff. Call 848- 
7533 to reach a dispatcher, Monday to 
Friday, 6 p.m. to midnight. Or be a vol- 
unteer; call 848-8600 (SGW), 
848-8700 (Loyola). 





Office of Rights and 
Responsibilities 


The Office of Rights and Responsibili- 
ties is available to all members of the 
University community for confidential 
consultations regarding any type of 
unacceptable behaviour, including dis- 
crimination and personal/sexual 
harassment, threatening and violent 
conduct, theft, destruction of property. 
Call 848-4857, or drop by 2150 Bishop, 
room 110. 





Ombuds Office 


The Ombuds Office is available to all 
members of the University for informa- 
tion, confidential advice and 
assistance with university-related 
problems. Call 848-4964, or drop by 
2100 Mackay, room 100. 





Peer Helper Centre 


Peer Helpers are students who are 
trained in active listening skills and 
referrals. Drop by to talk or get infor- 


mation at 2090 Mackay, MI-02, or call 
us at 848-2859. 





Special Events 


Daycare walkathon 

Family walkathon to be held on Sun- 
day, June 6 (rain date: Sunday, June 
13) in support of the Wee Professors’ 
Daycare (3 and 5 km walk). Registra- 
tion between 11 - 11:30 a.m.; 
walkathon at 11:30 a.m. Fundraising 
BBQ on daycare premises to follow, 
featuring entertainment and ice 
cream. Contact Sandra Chang or Bren- 
da MacDonald, Wee Professors’ 
Daycare, 3500-3502 Belmore Avenue, 
848-7788. 


Ethical leadership 

McGill University's Faculty of Man- 
agement will present a symposium on 
Ethical Leadership in Organizations on 
May 27-28. Academics from various 
universities and leaders from the busi- 
ness community will be there, as well 
as Warren Allmand, president of the 
International Centre for Human Rights 
and Democratic Development. Info: Dr. 
Rabindra Kanungo, 398-4040, kanun- 
go@management.mcgill.ca 





Unclassified 


Roommate wanted 

Looking for a non-smoking roommate 
to share a big, beautiful, bright 7 1/2 
on 2 floors close to Guy metro. $350 
plus expenses/mth. Call 933-0546. 


Furnished house for rent 

Detached 5-bedroom cottage in Mon- 
treal West, 2 1/2 bathrooms, finished 
basement, parking, garden, walking 
distance to commuter train and all 
amenities. Available after July 1 for 
two years. $2,200 /mth, furnished. 
Call 848-7338, or 487-5689. 


For rent 

Large 6 1/2 with basement, from 
August 1 — July 2000. Furnished, heat 
and light. Piano, dishwasher, P.C., 
laundry, 5856 Esplanade. Close to gro- 
ceries, restaurants, 80 bus. 
$1,200/mth. Call 271-2601. 


House for rent 

Rustic detached small house with 
large backyard and fantastic view of 
Lachine Rapids (LaSalle). Garage, 
laundry. Frequent bus at top of street 
to green métro line. Near bike path. 
Ideal for couple or single professional. 
Available July 1. Leave message at 
368-7099. 


To let in NDG 

From July 1999. Fully furnished, Eng- 
lish-style cottage. Oak woodwork, 
antique furniture, renovated kitchen, 
laundry, parking. Vend6dme Métro. 
$2,250/mth (neg.). Call 489-5913 or 
987-3000, ext. 6714. 


Upper duplex for rent 

Completely renovated 6 1/2. Two bal- 
conies, fireplace, hardwood floors, 
laundry/storage; all appliances provid- 
ed. Outside parking. Residential, close 
to schools, shops, buses (Terre- 
bonne/Royale). $1,000 unheated. 
Available end of July, beginning of 
August. Call (450) 242-2807. 


Cellphone for sale 

Clearnet phone complete with cover 
and documentation. $45. Contact 
dickd@vax2.concordia.ca or 848-7615. 


Laptop for sale 

VisioNote, 233 MHz Pentium, 64 MB 
Ram, 12.1 TFT SC 9800 screen, 24 X 
CD-ROM, 1.44 MB floppy drive, 56K fax 
modem, removable hard drive, printer 
port, mouse and some software. 
$1,950. Call 768-5363 after 6 p.m. 


Healing through touch 

Reiki master teaches all levels and 
does private consultation. Call 
Monique at 933-4590. 


Tutoring help 

Do you need tutoring in your courses? 
A Concordia alumnus, MA Economics, 
can prepare you for exams, research, 
and writing assignments. Geepu at 
843-6622, aclad@colba.net 


English angst? 

Writing assistance/corrections for uni- 
versity papers. Also typing services. 
Call Lawrence, 279-4710, or e-mail 
articulations|h@hotmail.com 
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Centre Teaching 
and Learning Services 


Congratulations to these winners of Faculty 
Teaching Development Grants, 1999-2000: 


Abrami P., Schnackenberg, H., Coté J.R. (Education): An 
| Interactive Web-Based Resource as a Learning and Communica- 
| tion Tool in a Course in Educational Learning Theories 


| Ahmad, A. (Finance): Assessment of Learning Gains in a 


| Amantea, G., Bachmann, I. (Studio Arts): Art and the Everyday | 
— From Elvis to Cyberspace: Advanced Studio Practice 


| Brunette, L., Caignon P. (Etudes frangaise): Mise au point 
| d’un manuel destiné a la formation des étudiants et étudiantes 
d'un cours @ initiation a la traduction économique 


| Chen, M. (Education): An Internet-based Knowledge Integra- 
| tion System (IKIS) for Facilitating the Acquisition of Complex 


| Dyer, L., Carney, M., Baba, V.V., (Management): Reflecting | 
| on Business: A Workbook on Critical Thinking 


| English, A., Posner M. (Chemistry and Biochemistry): 
Integration of LABWORKS and Computerization of Under- | 
graduate Labs in Analytical Chemistry: An Enhanced Learning | 


| Jojich, D. (Studio Arts): A Handbook for Emerging Profes- 


| Langshaw, P.K., Lerner, L., Tanguay, D., Baxter, B., 
| Stevens, C., Neumark, D. (Faculty of Fine Arts): Public Art 
| as Social intervention: A Fine Arts and Learning Tool 


| Miles, M., Selig, G. (Applied Human Sciences/ Psycholo- 
| gy/Biology/ Chemistry): Simulating the Complexity of 
) Human Systems Intervention: A Teaching and Learning 
Approach Using a Structured Simulation as an Experiential 


! Moss-Werbin, E. (Accountancy): Problem-based and Col- 
/ O’Brien, K. Rudin, R. (Design Art/History): Visualizing 


Parker, R. (Art Education): Development of Teaching Strate- 
| gies and Interactive Media Distant Learning Materials for a 
| Large Introductory Course in Fine Arts 


| Sacca, E., Reinhart, M. (Art Education/Art Therapy): Sto- 
| ries of Inclusion and Exclusion: A Book and Web Page of 


| Schmid, R., De Simone, C. Lou, Y., Marcotte, W., Rucco, S. 
(Education): Developing a Web-based Interactive Support 
System for EDUC 210 Educational Psychology/ Distance Edu- 


| Stathopoulos, T. (Building, Civil and Environmental Engi- 
neering): Environmental Flows Around Buildings: A 


Szabo, M., Wulfraat, P., Soupliotis, A., Szabo, S. (Mathe- 
matics and Statistics): A Web-based Environment for Open 


| Tao, L. (Computer Science): User-Data-Driven Internet 
| Animation of Dynamic Data Structures 


| Turcotte, M.F., Lituchy, T., Leiba-O’Sullivan, S.L. (Man- 
| agement): Comparative Analysis of Pedagogical Approaches 
to Teaching Ethics in International Business 


Zacharias, J., Xu, H. (Urban Studies): A Geographic Infor- 
mation System (GIS) for Urban Project Studies 


Spanish immersion programs 
Designed to meet your needs. Careful- 
ly selected schools in Latin America 
and Spain. Programs all year. Info: 
Joan MacLean-Dagenais, North-South 
Connexions, 236-3400. 


U.S. work permits 

We can help Canadian citizens 
increase their chances of receiving U.S. 
work permits. Also, U.S. immigration 
and related business matters. B. Toben 
Associates (U.S. lawyers), 288-3896. 




















































